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URBAN  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO: 

SUMMARY  REPORT  TO  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  URBAN  GROWTH  DEVELOPMENT 
Introduction 


The  recent  outgrowth  of  public  concern  over  quality  of  life 
in  San  Francisco  has  focussed  on  a number  of  critical  issue  areas: 
population  and  social  change,  housing,  economic  growth,  urban 
development,  and  governmental  roles  in  managing  urban  growth  and 
development.  Increasingly,  citizens  are  asking  what  continued 
urban  growth  will  add  to  the  quality  of  their  own  lives  and  the 
beauty  and  amenity  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco  as  well  as  the 
surrounding  Bay  Area.  Quality  of  life,  however,  extends  beyond 
environmental  concerns  and  the  question  of  urban  aesthetics . For 
San  Franciscans,  the  issue  of  adding  qualitatively  to  urban  living 
also  includes  such  important  concerns  as  finding  employment,  housing, 
achieving  job  satisfaction  in  one's  livelihood,  and  increasing 
personal  income.  Thus,  the  growth  issue  is  a complex  problem 
involving  a careful  balance  between  such  factors  as  individual  and 
community  rights  and  environmental  impacts  and  the  expansion  of  social 
and  economic  opportunity. 

From  the  standpoint  of  public  policy,  pressures  for  the  manage- 
ment of  urban  growth  are  highest  at  the  local  level.  Admittedly,  a 
number  of  tools  are  available  to  municipal  government  to  achieve 
local  growth  objectives.  Such  programs  as  comprehensive  planning, 
zoning,  environmental  review,  tax  concessions,  public  financing, 
municipal  service  improvements,  infrastructure  change,  and  legisla- 
tive action  are  all  valuable  tools  for  public  intervention.  The  imple- 
mentation of  these  tools  in  managing  growth  remains,  however,  experi- 
mental. Furthermore,  the  development  of  an  appropriate  role  for  local 
government  vis-a-vis  the  private  market  remains  relatively  unresolved. 

This  paper  presents  a variety  of  factual  information  on 
growth  trends  and  conditions  in  San  Francisco.  This  information 
is  provided  in  order  to  augment  the  current  understanding  of 
central  city  growth  and  development  as  it  has  occurred  in 
San  Francisco  and  to  provide  an  objective  focus  for  the  discussion 
of  the  many  diverse  policy  implications  attendant  to  the  growth 
issue.  The  following  material  documents  such  important  factors  as: 

(1)  the  decline  of  local  population  and  changing  demographic  com- 
position, (2)  housing  conditions  and  trends,  (3)  employment  growth 
in  downtown  San  Francisco,  (4)  local  blue-collar  employment  declines, 
(5)  and  projected  levels  of  economic  activity  in  San  Francisco 
given  continued  growth  trends . 


Growth  Conditions  and  Trends 


Population.  Before  the  discovery  of  gold,  in  1846, 

San  Francisco  contained  fewer  than  two  hundred  persons.  Gold 
launched  the  city  into  national  prominence  where  it  has  remained 
ever  since.  In  1849,  its  population  had  grown  to  over  twenty 
thousand  and  five  years  later,  the  population  more  than  doubled 
to  nearly  fifty  thousand.  Despite  its  limited  land  area,  San 
Francisco  remained  the  most  populous  county  of  the  Bay  Area  until 
1960  when  it  was  surpassed  by  Alameda  County.  Today,  despite 
the  growth  of  cities  in  the  surrounding  Bay  Region,  its  1970 
residential  population,  715,674,  amounts  to  nearly  16  percent  of 
the  Bay  Area. 

Numbers  alone  are  not  the  measure  of  the  importance  of  a 
city.  If  San  Francisco  no  longer  contains  over  half  of  the  Bay 
Area's  residents,  as  it  did  in  1900,  it  remains  the  center  for 
activities  and  enterprises  whose  significance  is,  as  it  was  at 
the  city's  founding,  national  and  international.  In  the  review 
of  population  trends  for  San  Francisco  and  the  Bay  Area  which 
follows,  it  is  important  to  bear  that  fact  in  mind,  and  also  to 
remember  that  San  Francisco  is  limited  to  less  than  forty  five 
land  miles  in  area,  a restraint  not  imposed  upon  other  communities, 
some  of  whom  have  acquired  not  only  land  but  population  resulting 
from  annexations  over  the  past  decade. 

From  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  population  of  San  Francisco 
and  the  Bay  Area  grew.  For  San  Francisco,  the  peak  population, 
according  to  a special  census  conducted  in  1945,  was  827,400. 

From  that  point  to  the  present  census,  a gradual  decline  in 
numbers  has  occurred,  amounting  to  about  sixty  thousand  persons 
since  1950,  considered  a more  "normal"  census  than  that  of  1945. 

The  immediate  postwar  housing  construction  "boom"  consisted  of  the 
construction  of  single  family  homes  in  the  Sunset  community,  a 
development  that  the  war  had  interrupted.  By  1950,  most  of  the 
vacant  acreage  suitable  for  residential  development  had  been  used, 
and  the  1950  population  figure  reflects  the  population  density  that 
could  be  achieved  within  that  development  pattern.  With  its 
resource  of  land  used  up,  only  an  increase  in  density  would  permit 
further  population  growth. 

When  San  Francisco  had  achieved  its  largest  population,  the 
postwar  population  growth  of  the  surrounding  counties  was  about 
to  begin.  Aided  by  the  housing  demand  created  by  newly  formed 
households,  favorable  loan  terms,  Federal  housing  policies,  and 
most  of  all,  by  the  automobile,  the  suburbs  grew  around  San 
Francisco.  Cheap,  accessible  land  opened  for  development,  and 
homes  suitable  for  families  with  moderate  incomes  were  built  and 
made  available  at  terms  which  enabled  any  veteran  and  many  other 
families  to  buy  their  own  homes.  The  result  is  reflected  in  the 
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TABLE  1 

POPULATION  TRENDS  FOR  SAN  FRANCISCO 
AND  THE  PAY  AREA , 1900-1970 


Year 

San  Francisco 

Bay  Area 

San  Francisco  as  a 
percent  of  Bay  Area 

1900 

342,782 

658,111 

52% 

1910 

416,912 

925,708 

45 

1920 

506,676 

1,182,911 

43 

19  30 

634,394 

1,578,009 

40 

1940 

634,536 

1,734, 308 

37 

1950 

775,357 

2,681,322 

29 

1960 

740,316 

3,638,939 

20 

1970 

715,674 

4,630,283 

16 

Sources:  U.S.  Census  of  Population  and  Housing,  1970 


The  Population  of  San  Francisco,  1900-1950, 

§an  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning,  1954 
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postwar  growth  figures  for  the  Bay  Area.  From  1950  to  1970, 
exclusive  of  San  Francisco,  the  population  of  the  nine  counties 
has  grown  from  2,681,322  to  4,630,283  or  by  1,948,961  or  by 
nearly  three-quarters  of  its  1950  population. 

The  comparison  of  population,  land  area,  and  densities  of 
the  nine  Bay  Area  counties  reveals  the  unique  position  of  San 
Francisco.  The  most  densely  settled  county  in  the  Bay  Area, 

San  Francisco's  15,903  persons  per  square  mile  is  over  ten  times 
that  of  the  next  most  densely  populated,  Alameda  County,  and  150 
times  that  of  Napa,  the  least  dense  of  the  counties.  It  is  thirty 
times  the  average  density  of  the  remaining  eight  counties.  This 
comparison  is  included  as  a demonstration  that  county  by  county 
population  comparisons  are  not  especially  revealing  as  a measure 
of  significance.  It  is  far  more  useful  to  consider  San  Francisco 
the  largest  city  in  the  region  and  to  view  its  population  size 
accordingly. 

In  terms  of  population  by  ethnic  group,  in  1970  San  Francisco 
had  the  following  composition.  White  (409,285  or  57.2  percent), 
Latin  (101,901  or  14.2  percent),  Black  (96,078  or  13.4  percent), 
Chinese  (58,696  or  8.2  percent),  Filipino  (24,694  or  3.5  percent), 
Japanese  (11,705  or  1.6  percent),  American  Indian  (2,900  or  0.4 
percent),  and  Others  (10,415  or  1.5  percent)  . Clearly,  the  non- 
White  composition  of  San  Francisco  is  growing  as  in  other  central 
cities  across  the  Nation. 

Housing.  Information  on  housing  and  population  trends  is 
essential  to  the  evaluation  of  the  current  housing  needs  and  the 
effectiveness  of  current  housing  and  community  development  programs. 
The  observations  in  this  section  are  based  primarily  on  1960  and 
1970  census  data,  a 1969  apartment  house  condition  survey  by  the 
Bureau  of  Building  Inspection,  a 1973  housing  vacancy  survey,  and 
annual  surveys  of  demolition  and  new  construction  permits.  These 
data  show  a continuing  tight  housing  market  in  San  Francisco 
with  particularly  low  vacancy  rates  and  high  rents  for  family 
housing.  San  Francisco's  resident  population  has  become  increas- 
ingly made  up  of  single  adults,  couples,  and  minority  families 
with  children.  The  trend  toward  more  one  and  two  person  households 
has  been  met  by  new  construction  of  small  units  but  the  continuing 
in-migration  of  a young  childbearing  age  minority  population  is  one 
of  the  major  factors  contributing  to  the  continuing  need  for  larger 
moderate-rent  family  housing  units.  Overcrowding  and  substandard 
housing  conditions  continue  to  be  a serious  problem  in  parts  of 
the  city;  and  although  the  number  of  subsidized  housing  units  has 
more  than  doubled  in  San  Francisco  since  1960,  the  discrepancy 
between  rents  and  "abilities  to  pay"  has  increased  substantially  in 
recent  years . 
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Age-Sex-Race  of  Population 

The  population  composition  of  San  Francisco,  never  oriented 
to  a juvenile  group,  has  become  increasingly  adult.  Its  popula- 
tion, largely  consisting  of  single  adults  and  couples,  its  declining 
person  per  household  ratio,  the  increase  in  the  total  population 
of  those  45  and  older,  indicate  that  San  Francisco  is  unique  in 
terms  of  population.  Migration  to  and  from  the  city  plays  an 
important  role  in  changing  the  composition  of  its  population  and 
housing  demand.  According  to  the  1970  Census,  23  percent  of  the 
households  in  San  Francisco  have  lived  in  the  Bay  Area  less  than 
five  years . 

There  is  a continuing  in-migration  of  a young  childbearing 
age  minority  population  and,  in  1970,  nonwhites  comprised  28.6  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  San  Francisco.  This  figure  does  not 
include  the  14.2  percent  which  indicated  Spanish  origin  or  surname. 
These  segments  of  the  population  have  family  and  age  characteristics 
significantly  different  from  the  rest  of  San  Francisco's  residents. 
They  have  relatively  large  proportions  of  children  and  people  in 
the  childbearing  groups,  and  relatively  small  proportions  of  older 
people . 


Size  of  Households 


Some  67  percent  of  San  Francisco's  housing  units  are  occupied 
by  no  more  than  two  persons.  Household  sizes  have  been  decreasing 
since  1950  when  about  54  percent  of  all  housing  units  were  occupied 
by  no  more  than  two  persons.  Since  the  number  of  housing  units 
has  actually  been  increasing,  this  decrease  in  household  size 
since  the  war  is  the  major  reason  for  San  Francisco ' s declining 
population. 


Owner  Occupancy  of  Housing  Units 

Owners  occupy  32.9  percent  of  the  city's  housing  units.  The 
majority  of  the  smaller  units,  four  rooms  or  less  per  unit,  are 
occupied  by  renters.  The  majority  of  the  larger  units,  five 
rooms  or  more,  are  occupied  by  owners.  The  numbers  of  owner 
occupants  of  residential  buildings  decreased  by  5,300  or  five 
percent  between  1960  and  1970.  Increasing  rental  occupancy  and 
absentee  building  ownership,  particularly  in  certain  neighborhoods, 
can  result  in  lower  levels  of  housing  and  neighborhood  maintenance. 


Vacancy  Rates  in  Rental  Housing 

The  present  apartment  unit  vacancy  rate  of  2.6  percent  (not 
including  residential  hotel  rooms)  is  about  the  same  as  that  found 
in  1969  (2.3  percent)  and  is  indicative  of  the  tight  housing  market 
in  San  Francisco.  The  1973  vacancy  survey  indicates  that  vacancy 
rates  for  all  apartment  units,  and  particularly  for  larger  units, 
are  considerably  below  the  4-6  percent  rate  which  is  generally 
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considered  desirable.  The  current  vacancy  rate  is  also  below  the 
5.6  percent  rate  which  was  found  in  an  earlier  survey  in  1966. 

The  vacancy  rate  varies  considerably  depending  on  the  area  of  the 
city,  the  size  and  age  of  the  housing,  and  the  rent  levels.  The 
highest  vacancy  rates  for  apartments  are  in  the  South  Bayshore  and 
South  of  Market  areas,  in  studio  and  one-bedroom  units,  in  older 
buildings,  and  in  units  at  higher  rents.  Low-  to  moderate-rental 
family  units  have  very  low  vacancy  rates  (less  than  one  percent) 
while  residential  hotel  rooms  have  a vacancy  rate  of  10.6  percent. 
Two-thirds  of  the  planning  districts  in  San  Francisco  had  a vacancy 
rate  of  less  than  one-half  of  one  percent  for  three-or-more-bedroom 
units . 


Overcrowding 

The  percentage  of  renters  in  crowded  (1.01  to  1.50  persons 
per  room)  and  overcrowded  (1.51  or  more  persons  per  room)  units 
has  remained  relatively  constant  in  San  Francisco  since  1960.  Of 
all  occupied  units,  7.1  percent  are  either  crowded  or  overcrowded 
according  to  the  1970  Census. 

Based  on  the  distribution  of  unit  sizes,  there  are  enough 
units  in  each  size  group  to  house  the  San  Francisco  population 
without  crowding.  However,  many  of  the  larger  units  are  occupied 
by  one-  and  two-person  households,  and  many  larger  households  can 
not  afford  the  market  rentals  of  larger  units. 


Housing  Condition 

Sixty  percent  of  San  Francisco's  housing  stock  was  built  prior 
to  1930,  and  of  this  percentage  and  the  majority  was  built  between 
1900  and  1920.  While  most  of  this  housing  was  soundly  built  and  has 
been  well  maintained,  there  have  been  several  intervening  periods 
(particularly  during  the  Depression  and  World  War  II)  when 
shortages  of  money  and/or  housing  forced  many  people  to  defer  needed 
improvements  and  double  up  in  what  previously  had  been  single- 
family homes  or  larger  flats.  Most  of  the  housing  is  structurally 
sound  with  the  most  serious  and  costly  problems  stemming  from 
obsolete  or  inadquate  plumbing,  electrical  and  heating  systems  and 
fixtures.  The  1960  Census  showed  eight  percent  of  the  housing 
stock  as  deteriorating  and  two  percent  as  dilapidated.  Much  of 
this  housing  has  either  been  rehabilitated  or  replaced  with  new 
construction,  but  additional  units  have  also  begun  to  deteriorate 
in  this  period.  Although  there  was  no  comparable  1970  Census  infor- 
mation on  housing  condition,  the  recent  census  does  show  that  9.2 
percent,  or  about  30,000  units,  lack  complete  kitchen  or  plumbing 
facilities.  While  many  of  these  units  may  be  residential  hotel 
units,  this  figure  nevertheless  represents  a serious  housing  problem. 
San  Francisco  has  over  60  percent  of  the  Bay  Area's  units  lacking 
these  facilities. 
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SIZE  OF  UNITS  BY  TENURE  ■ 1970 


TENURE  BY  OCCUPANCY  1950-1970 


PERCENT  OCCUPIED  UNITS  BY  NUMBER  OF  ROOMS  IN  UNIT  AND  BY  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  IN  UNIT  1970 


PERSONS  PER  UNIT 
1-2 

3 

4 

5 

«♦ 

TOTAL 

1-2 

20  62 

61 

26 

.13 

II 

21  73 

3 

15  74 

1 53 

58 

26 

28 

18  39 

z 4 

12  14 

307 

1.75 

79 

68 

18  43 

s 5 

12  61 

408 

2 71 

1 58 

1 

22  49 

* 6* 
^ total 

700 

3 59 

330 

2 21 

2 86 

1896 

68  II 

12  88 

8 60 

4 97 

5 44 

100  00% 

| | SHOWS  CROWDING  OP  OVERCROWDING 

Ooto  on  crowding  and  oserccowding  is  lost  tor  or  more  parsons  in  unit  ot  sir  o 

r mors  rooms  because  of  aggregation 

Source  All  deto  Dosed  on  o S Census 

PERCENT  RENTER-OCCUPIED  UNITS  BY  NUMBE  R OF  ROOMS  AND  BY  RENT  LEVEL  1970 
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NET  CHANGE  IN  NUMBER  OF  HOUSING  UNITS  BY  STRUCTURE  TYPE  1968-1972 


COMPOSITION  OF 


Economic  Development.  Almost  three- fourths  of  total  employment 
in  San  Francisco  has  been  and  continues  to  be  in  the  eastern  third 
of  the  city,  generally  to  the  east  of  a north-south  line  corres- 
ponding with  Van  Ness  Avenue.  Sixty  percent  of  total  employment 
is  located  both  east  of  this  line  and  north  of  China  Basin  Channel. 
The  central  Downtown  area,  bounded  generally  by  Pacific  Avenue  on  the 
north,  Van  Ness  on  the  west,  and  Howard  Street  on  the  south,  alone 
accounts  for  almost  half  of  total  employment  in  the  city  although 
it  contains  only  3%  of  the  total  land  area.  Thus,  economic  acti- 
vity, as  measured  by  employment,  is  highly  centralized  in  a rela- 
tively small  area.  As  a result  employment  density  (employees  per 
acre  of  land  in  commercial,  industrial,  and  utility  uses)  is 
highest  in  the  financial  district  and  drops  off  fairly  rapidly  to 
the  north  and  west,  and  even  more  abruptly  to  the  south.  The  least 
intensive  use  of  land  for  economic  activities  is  in  the  south- 
eastern or  more  traditional  "industrial"  areas  of  the  city. 

This  has  always  been  true  and  trends  over  the  past  decade  have 
increased  the  centralization  of  employment  in  the  city.  By  nature 
certain  types  of  economic  activities,  particularly  most  forms  of 
manufacturing,  transportation,  communications,  wholesaling,  and 
similar  "industrial"  activities  have  lower  densities  of  employment 
for  the  amount  of  land  occupied  than  the  finance,  retail  trade, 
services,  and  government  sectors.  As  a result,  low  employment 
density  does  not  necessarily  reflect  a low  level  of  economic  acti- 
vity. However,  in  the  case  of  San  Francisco,  the  level  of 
economic  activity  throughout  the  city  is  fairly  well  represented 
by  employment  density  for  the  reason  that  the  growing  sectors  of 
the  economy  are  those  which  occupy  space  most  intensively,  while  the 
declining  sectors  are  those  making  the  least  intensive  use  of  land. 
Thus,  the  difference  in  employment  density,  as  well  as  in  level  of 
economic  activity,  has  been  widening  between  those  areas  of  the  city 
chiefly  housing  these  two  different  types  of  economic  activity. 


Employment  Trends  and  the  Location  of  Economic  Activity 

Total  employment  in  the  city  increased  127c  between  1965  and 
1970,  for  a total  gain  of  almost  60,000  jobs.  That  net  increase  was 
a composite  of  significant  gains  in  certain  parts  of  the  city, 
reflecting  the  growth  of  particular  sectors,  offset  by  large  declines 
in  other  areas  housing  other  sectors  of  the  economy.  Overall,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  eastern  industrial  and  commercial  third  of  the 
city  dropped  in  total  share  of  city  employment,  despite  the  fact 
that  Downtown  increased  its  share  of  total  eity  employment.  This 
shift  was  due  to  the  significant  declines  occurring  in  the  tradi- 
tional industrial  districts,  where  manuf acutring , wholesaling, 
warehousing,  and  transportation  uses  have  generally  been  concentrated 
and  still  remain  as  the  predominant  uses.  Growth  in  the  residential 
areas,  unexpected  given  the  decline  in  population,  was  apparently 
attributable  to  an  increase  in  employment  in  medical  and  educational 
services,  government,  real  estate,  banking,  personal  services,  and 
construction . 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  EMPLOYMENT  TRENDS  BY  /.REA  - 1965-1970 
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Downtown  and  South  of  Market  accounted  for  about  727,  of  the 
net  gain  in  employment  and  continued  to  increase  their  share  of 
total  employment  in  the  city.  However,  the  South  Bayshore  and 
Potrero  districts  lost  substantial  employment.  Outside  of  Down- 
town, the  largest  shares  of  net  new  employment  occurred  in  the 
northeast  part  of  the  city  and  in  the  central,  primarily  residen- 
tial sections,  including  the  Buena  Vista,  Twin  Peaks,  and  Diamond 
Heights  areas.  All  of  the  other,  primarily  residential,  areas  of 
the  city  also  experienced  an  increase  in  employment,  a reflection 
of  the  growth  of  employment  in  services,  despite  the  decline  in 
population.  This  trend  also  reflects  a certain  degree  of  decen- 
tralization of  financial,  real  estate,  and  insurance  activities, 
as  well  as  the  increasing  attraction  of  the  already  well  developed 
residential  areas  to  institutional  use. 

As  of  1970,  Downtown  (north  of  Market)  accounted  for  an 
estimated  357,  of  total  city  employment  and  South  of  Market  contained 
another  22% . Several  areas  grew  more  rapidly  in  employment  than  the 
city  as  a whole.  Absolute  amounts  of  new  employment  were  by  far 
the  highest  in  Downtown,  followed  by  the  central  parts  of  the  city 
and  South  of  Market.  Employment  in  the  Southern  Bayshore  district, 
containing  the  southeastern  part  of  the  city,  declined  by  almost 
one-fourth  while  employment  in  the  Mission  district  declined  by 
about  57,. 

The  trend  observed  during  this  period  is  therefore  toward 
increasing  employment  in  those  areas  of  the  city  already  having  the 
highest  absolute  amount  and  density  of  employment,  not  only  in  the 
traditional  business  districts  but  also  in  the  residential  areas, 
particularly  in  the  central  and  northwestern  parts  of  the  city. 

This  has  meant  additional  pressure  for  development  on  land  which 
has  already  been  developed, . resulting  in  higher  density  construction 
and  use.  At  the  same  time,  those  areas  of  the  city  in  the  lowest 
intensity  use  are  gradually  ending  up  with  more  and  more  unused  or 
very  underutilized  land. 


The  Future  Distribution  of  Economic  Activity 

A fairly  generalized  forecast  can  be  made  of  the  future  location 
of  industrial  and  commercial  activities  in  the  city  based  on  past 
trends  in  the  location  of  specific  activities  and  projected  changes 
in  employment  in  specific  categories.  Due  to  the  inadequacy  of 
data  on  the  current  location  of  certain  sectors  and  the  unique 
impacts  occasioned  by  decisions  made  by  particular,  dominant  firms 
in  an  industry,  it  is  not  possible  to  by  wholly  accurate  about  the 
future  distribution  of  employment  in  specific  sectors.  However,  a 
fairly  reliable  approximation  can  be  made  of  future  changes  in 
overall  employment  in  different  areas  based  on  prevailing  trends. 
These  projections  can  then  be  used  to  project  space  and  land  use 
requirements  in  order  to  elucidate  possible  conflicts  among  land 
uses.  Year  2000  low  and  high  projections  of  employment  and  1985 
medium-level  projections  have  been  used  to  allocate  employment  among 
areas . 
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TABLE  TIL 


PROJECTED  CITYWIDE  NET  CMANC1 
LAND  REQUIREMENTS  KY  INDUS'! 

:S  IN  EMPLOYMENT , SPACE,  /,:•!> 
*RY  CROUP  AND  TYPE  OF  SPACE 

Net 

Change 

1973-1985 

1973-2000 

Employment 

Low 

High 

Agriculture,  Forestry, 
Fisheries,  and  Mining 

691 

817 

1,267 

Manufacturing 

(4,532) 

(14,832) 

(332) 

Transportation,  Communications, 
and  Utilities 

3,726 

2,522 

8,822 

Wholesale  Trade 

(1,839) 

(10,487) 

(4.487) 

Retail  Trade 

1,286 

(1,964) 

8,336 

Finance,  Insurance,  and  Real  Estate 

18,910 

32,310 

42,310 

Services 

31,296 

52,445 

68,145 

Government 

9,610 

18,000 

38,000 

Total  Allocated  by  Area 

59,148 

78,811 

162,061 

Space  and  Land  Requirements 

Industrial  Space  - Square  Feet 
Acres 

(000s) 

(2,676.1) 

(33.7) 

(8,763.5) 

(139.0) 

(411.3) 

(5.8) 

Plant  Space  - Square  Feet 

Acres 

(000s) 

(2,735.8) 

(44.6) 

(6,920.2) 

(92.8) 

230.0 

8.6 

Warehse.  Space  - Square  Feet 
Acres 

(000s) 

59.7 

10.9 

(1,843.3) 

(46.2) 

(641.3) 

(14.4) 

Office  Space  - Square  Feet 

Acres 

(000s) 

11,781.4 

37.2 

17,440.6 

55.6 

26,944.5 

93.9 

Retail  Space  - Square  Feet 

A.cres 

(000s) 

726.0 

12.0 

(1,424.4) 

(31.1) 

4,691.1 

77.9 

Hotel  Space  - Rooms 

Square  Feet 
Acres 

(000s) 

3,150 

2,520.0 

8.4 

4,200 

3,360.0 

11.1 

7.000 

5.600.0 
18.6 

Parking  and  Auto 

Services  - Spaces 

Square  Feet 
Acres 

(000s) 

20,173 

6,095.4 

50.1 

26,035 
4 ,860.2 
48.7 

50,557 

11,790.9 

102.0 

Total  Net 

Space  - Square  Feet 

Acres 

(000s) 

18,446.7 

74.0 

15,472.9 

(53.8) 

48,615.2 

286.3 

Source:  Estimates  bv  Arthur  D. 

ment  by  Industry. 

. Little 

, Inc . , based  on 

project  Iona 

of  employ- 
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Source:  Estimates  by  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  based  on  projections  of  employment  by  Industry.  See  Technical  Appendix 

to  Chapter  IV  for  methodology. 


COMMUNITY  PLANNING  DISTRICTS 


I.  RICHMOND 
2 MARINA 

3.  NORTHEAST  RESIDENTIAL  - CHINATOWN 

4 SOUTH  OF  MARKET 

4a  NORTH  OF  MARKET 

5.  WESTERN  ADDITION 

6 BUENA  VISTA 

7.  CENTRAL 

7a  CENTRAL  HILLS 


8 MISSION 

9 POTRERO 

10  SOUTH  BAYSHORE 

1 1 BERNAL  HEIGHTS 

12.  OUTER  MISSION 
12a  VISITACION  VALLEY 

13.  OCEAN  VIEW- MERCED- INGLESIDE 

14.  INNER  SUNSET 
15  OUTER  SUNSET 


| OOP  I CENSUS  TRACTS 


SPECIAL  AREAS 


SAN  FRANCISCO  DEPARTMENT  OF  CITY  PLANNING 
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Under  the  "low  growth  projection,"  Downtown,  South  of  Market, 
and  the  Northeast  sections  of  the  city  are  expected  to  account 
for  about  71%  of  net  employment  growth  in  the  city,  less  than  the 
percentage  of  city  growth  estimated  to  have  occurred  between  1965 
and  1970  in  the  same  areas.  This  lower  share  of  net  projected 
growth  in  FIRE,  business  services,  and  nonresident  oriented  retail 
employment  and  high  rates  of  decline  in  manufacturing  and  wholesaling. 

A substantial  share  of  net  new  growth  in  employment  under  the 
low  growth  scenario  is  allocated  to  medical  services  and  government, 
which  are  expected,  given  current  trends,  to  involve  significant 
employment  outside  these  areas  of  the  city.  Under  the  low  growth 
projection,  the  overall  share  of  the  eastern  third  of  the  city  in 
net  new  growth  would  be  about  59%,  down  from  past  trends.  This  over- 
all declining  share  for  the  commercial-industrial  belt  of  the  city 
would  result  from  severe  declines  in  employment  now  concentrated  in 
the  traditional  industrial  areas,  as  well  as  lower  growth  rates  in 
the  commercial  areas . 

Blue-collar  employment  is  forecast  to  continue  its  downward 
trend.  As  many  as  14,832  jobs  in  manufacturing  and  10,487  jobs  in 
wholesaling  could  be  lost  locally  by  the  year  2000  if  current  trends 
for  these  sectors  continue.  Most  of  these  jobs  are  located  in 
the  Southern  portion  of  the  City  below  Market  Street.  Likewise, 
industrial  space  could  decline  8.7  million  gross  square  feet  by  the 
year  2000  if  trends  are  not  reversed.  The  impact  of  such  employ- 
ment decline  is  great  when  the  participation  of  the  local  labor 
force  is  considered.  In  1970,  for  instance,  37,341  persons  or  11.7 
percent  of  the  labor  force  were  employed  in  manufacturing  and 
15,477  persons  (4.9  percent)  were  employed  in  wholesale  trade. 

These  San  Franciscans  may  be  forced  to  find  alternative  sources  of 
employment  in  order  to  satisfy  their  income  needs. 


Conclusion 

As  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  continues  to  undergo 
further  social,  economic,  and  physical  change,  new  pressures  emerge 
with  regard  to  ensuring  orderly,  stable  growth,  maximizing  economic 
opportunity,  and  minimizing  adverse  impacts  to  the  environment. 

These  considerations  must  be  weighed,  and  in  the  public  interest, 
balanced  if  economic  growth  and  its  related  opportunities  and  the 
quality  of  life  in  San  Francisco  are  to  be  improved.  This  implies 
careful  attention  to  the  planning  and  implementation  process  to 
ensure  that  governmental  intervention  does  not  jeopardize  the  City's 
current  social,  cultural,  and  economic  standing  and  does  in  fact 
institute  community  economic  objectives. 

Over  the  last  several  years,  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco  has  undertaken  initial  steps  to  develop  community  objec- 
tives in  the  field  of  urban  growth  and  development  and  to  begin  to 
design  responsible  public  policy  with  respect  to  growth  management. 
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Currently,  the  work  of  the  Mayor's  Office  of  Community  Development, 
Mayor's  Office  of  Economic  Development,  Mayor's  Economic  Analysis 
Unit,  Mayor's  Office  of  Manpower  Planning,  the  Department  of  City 
Planning,  San  Francisco  Housing  Authority,  and  the  Redevelopment 
Agency,  is  all  involved  in  some  way  in  shaping  local  growth  policy 
and  implementation.  In  1976,  San  Franciscans  will  be  presented  an 
opportunity  to  speak  to  growth  and  its  related  issues  as  the  City 
Planning  Commission  will  schedule  public  hearings  for  commentary  on 
the  Commerce  and  Industry  element  to  the  Comprehensive  Plan.  This 
plan  element  will  set  forth  comprehensive  growth  policy  for  San 
Francisco  in  the  fields  of  economic  growth,  commercial  and  indus- 
trial land  use,  labor  force  participation,  computer  workforce , and 
fiscal  planning. 

It  is  clear  that  the  years  ahead  will  require  many  critical 
policy  decisions  on  the  part  of  public  officials  in  municipal 
government.  In  these  times  of  great  concern  for  the  ability  of 
local  governments  to  effectively  manage  their  fiscal  affairs,  the 
guidance  of  the  local  eocnomy  with  respect  to  economic  activity, 
land  use,  unemployment,  municipal  services,  and  tax  revenues 
becomes  ever  more  critical.  San  Franciscans  and  their  represen- 
tatives in  government  have  shown  a keen  perception  of  these  issues. 
Public  interest  in  urban  growth  will  remain  high,  thus  bringing  the 
question  of  responsible  urban  management  to  the  local  forefront. 

In  this  light,  several  issues  should  emerge  during  the  course  of 
the  next  few  years . 

- Prospects  for  providing  measures  to  upgrade  the  local 
housing  market. 

- Desirability  of  managing  continued  downtown  economic 
growth  and  development. 

- Feasibility  of  mitigating  adverse  environmental  and 
fiscal  impacts  brought  by  the  commuter  work  force. 

- Feasibility  of  retaining  and  attracting  blue-collar 
employment . 

- Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  continued  growth  in 
the  visitor  trade  industries. 

- Feasibility  of  preserving  San  Francisco's  retail 
trade  position  given  continued  suburban  growth  and 
development . 

- Feasibility  of  improving  maritime  industry. 

- Prospects  for  improving  local  income  and  fostering  a 
better  match  between  job  opportunities  and  resident 
labor  skills. 

- Prospects  for  improving  the  mix  and  use  of  land  and 
eliminating  land  use  encroachments. 
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